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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WASHING- 
TON, D. C, DECEMBER 30 AND 31, 
1902. 

Report of the Secretary. 

THE second meeting of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion was held in Washington, D. C, in rooms of the Co- 
lumbian University, December 30 and 31, 1902. The meeting 
was held in conjunction with that of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and in affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Society of Naturalists. Over fifty members were in attend- 
ance. Special features of the meeting were the discussion in the 
afternoon of the 30th, the joint session with the American Psycho- 
logical Association on the morning of the 31st, for both of which 
larger rooms had to be secured than those originally provided, 
and the informal smoker at the Riggs House following the ad- 
dress of the President on the evening of the 30th. 

At the business meeting, December 31st, the following report 
of the treasurer was read and accepted. 

Treasurer's Report for the Year Ending December 

31, 1902. 

Receipts. 

Members' Dues #95-io 

Interest 77 

Total #95.87 

Expenses. 
Postage and Stationery #26.87 

Printing, etc 30.63 

Executive Committee (meeting of 

December 6) 27.60 

#85.10 

Balance in hand *o.77 

Total #95.87 

Examined and found correct, David Irons. 
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The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : Presi- 
dent, Professor Josiah Royce (Harvard); Vice-President, Dr. Edgar 
A. Singer, Jr. (Pennsylvania); Secretary-Treasurer, Professor H. 
N. Gardiner (Smith); Members of the Executive Committee for two 
years, Professor W. A. Hammond (Cornell) and Professor F. J. 
E. Woodbridge (Columbia). 

Notice was given of an amendment to the Constitution, to be 
acted on at the next meeting, to enable the retiring president of 
the Association to continue his services as a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Twenty-two persons were elected to membership. The names 
of those who have signified their acceptance of the election are 
printed in the list of members at the end of this report. 

It was voted to propose to the Western Philosophical Associa- 
tion through its President, Professor Woodbridge, that the two 
associations adopt the common title, American Philosophical As- 
sociation, and that they regard and designate themselves respec- 
tively as the Western and Eastern Branch of the Association. 
The wish was also expressed that both branches meet together at 
some time in the near future. 

The question of presenting a memorial to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion was left to the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

The time and place of the next meeting was left with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the desire being that it be held, if possible, in 
connection with the meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation. 

The President, Professor Ormond, expressed the thanks of the 
Association to Professor Sterrett and the authorities of the Co- 
lumbian University for the accommodations afforded to the As- 
sociation at the meeting. 

Abstracts of Papers. 
Philosophy and its Correlations. (Address of the President.) 
By Alexander T. Ormond. (This paper appears in full in 
this number [March, 1903] of the Philosophical Review.) 

Critique of Cognition and its Principles. By Karl Schmidt. 

Knowledge that satisfies the group of conditions for which the 

concept of system stands, I call cognition. Particular instances 
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of such systems of cognition are mathematics and mechanics. 
In order to give determinateness and stability to the concept of 
cognition, I restrict it at first to mathematics and physics, with the 
provision, however, of properly extending it afterwards to the 
whole of science. 

By Logic of Cognition, I understand the systematic construction 
of the foundations of cognition from the true origin, the genera- 
ting problem. Preliminary to this another discipline is required, 
which establishes the problem, determines the method, and pre- 
pares the material. This is Critique of Cognition. 

By Critique of Cognition, I understand the examination of the 
actual or possible systematic solutions of the problem of cogni- 
tion according to principles. It is the task of the paper to estab- 
lish such a set of principles. They form four groups : The con- 
ditions of logical simplicity, of logical completeness, of logical 
purity, and of logical truth. 

The Relation of Appreciative to Scientific Descriptions of 
Value. By Wilbur M. Urban. (Read by title.) 

The Function of iEsthetic Form in Judgments of Value. By 

Robert MacDougall. 

By form is meant the apprehension of the unity which a system 
of related parts composes. It is to be distinguished from the 
appreciation of the elements which are thus organized ; it is to 
be distinguished from the expressiveness which an object may 
derive from association with other elements of value ; and it is to 
be distinguished from the idea of function, the significance which 
an object possesses as part of a larger system. The perception 
of form is pure in proportion as the synthetic activity is swift, 
frictionless, and successful ; it is intense in proportion as the 
materials unified are many and diverse. The principle of organi- 
zation must be single. When two disssociated centers of interest 
coexist within the same formal limits, the attention is forced into 
a meaningless oscillation. Such a condition is subversive of the 
very attitude of contemplation. In the aesthetically satisfying 
object, expectation must not run beyond the group of elements 
involved, but be constantly reflected back within it, in virtue of 
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its embracing the reciprocal of every constituent ; it must consti- 
tute a functionally complete system of parts. 

The synthetic unity under which a manifold of sensible or ideal 
data thus appears cannot exist in the datum and impress the 
mind as do the material elements of beauty. In every perception 
of formal beauty, a set of elements which can be presented only 
as a series must be held in solution until the whole sequence is 
completed, and combined into a form which can have its existence 
only in the processes of a constructive consciousness. The ele- 
ment of form is thus conditioned, not by the materials which it 
combines, but by the habitual methods of interpretation of the 
mind in which it arises. There is nothing which properly re- 
stricts its application to perceptual objects or excludes any con- 
tent of consciousness. Of the two elements of aesthetic value, the 
material is special and variable, the form general and constant. 
Wherever that ideal construction occurs by which the content of 
experience is thus transformed in the service of a rationalizing 
imagination, the perception of beauty arises. The apprehension 
of formal beauty in the world is the perception of its unity. The 
more varied the material data which are welded into one and the 
clearer the vision of their synthetic form, the more intense and 
noble the aesthetic delight. 

Logic and Metaphysics. By H. Austin Aikins. 

The limitations of logic are such that constructive metaphysics, 
based on the principles of contradiction and sufficient reason, is 
impossible ; and its problems should be handed over to religion 
and its free symbolism. 

Constructive metaphysics tries to show what the ultimate rela- 
tions assumed in ordinary experience — such as individuality, 
causal interaction, knowledge, moral and aesthetic values — must 
really be, if they are to fit together in ultimate reality; and what 
kind of thing this ultimate reality must be for them to fit into it. 
But this is impossible. 

Contradictions exist only between judgments ; not between 
bare concepts (which have no logical relation to each other at all), 
nor between external facts (which may be incompatible, but not 
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inconsistent). All judgments have reference to some supposed 
reality beyond themselves, and to have a contradiction there must 
be two conflicting statements about the same object beyond them 
in the real world. Contradictions are formal (' this is white and 
it is not white ') or material (' this is white and it is black '). 
Metaphysics is concerned only with the latter {e. g., when it wants 
to affirm both human responsibility and universal causation). 
Material contradiction depends upon the recognized incompati- 
bility of two different relations in the same object ; and incom- 
patibility depends, not on laws of thought, but on the actual 
constitution of the wider universe to which the object belongs. 
When it comes to ultimate relations, there is no known wider 
system or universe into which they must fit; and, consequently, 
they are neither compatible nor incompatible, and the statements 
affirming their existence are neither consistent nor inconsistent. 
In the same way, it is impossible to say what kind of thing ulti- 
mate reality must be if they are to fit into it ; for we cannot tell 
the law according to which they must fit. Hence, when it comes 
to these ultimate relations, the law of contradiction is useless. 
The same considerations apply, mutatis mutandis, to the principle 
of sufficient reason. 

Kant's Attitude towards Idealism and Realism. By Edward 
Franklin Buchner. (Read by title.) 

Bentham's Discussion of the Relations between Ethics and 

Law. By E. Hershey Sneath. 

General ethics is divided into private ethics and legislation. 
The former is the art of self-government ; the latter is the art 
of government (of others) by permanent measures. Both private 
ethics and legislation concern themselves with the same end — 
happiness of the same individuals, and the direction of the con- 
duct of the same persons. To a very large extent, indeed, 
they concern themselves with the same acts. Still, they " are 
not perfectly and throughout the same." They differ in this. 
There are some actions which are properly objects of private 
ethics which are not properly objects of law. Every act which 
makes for the happiness of himself and the community, the 
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individual is under obligation to perform. But he should not 
be compelled to do so by law. Again, every evil act which 
affects the happiness of himself and the community, the in- 
dividual is, from the standpoint of private ethics, under ob- 
ligation to avoid. But he should not be compelled to do so 
by law. Just what duties belong to private ethics when compared 
with law, can best be determined by noting when law ought not 
to interfere in conduct, and when private ethics, in the same in- 
stances, ought. There are four kinds of cases where legislation 
ought not to interfere : Where punishment would be (i) ground- 
less ; (2) inefficacious ; (3) unprofitable ; (4) needless. The third 
class is especially important in determining the peculiar field of 
ethics. Many cases of wrong doing cannot be dealt with by law, 
because punishment would be productive of more evil than good. 
These cases are to be handled by private ethics. The line sepa- 
rating private ethics and legislation becomes clearer, when we 
examine the three kinds of duty — duty to self, probity, and 
beneficence. Legislation ought not to interfere to any great ex- 
tent with personal duty. This is largely the field of private ethics. 
Probity constitutes the chief domain of law. Beneficence is 
almost entirely the field of private ethics ; still there is room 
here for a growing application of law. Criticism. — Bentham is 
right in his main positions. However, he argues the subject too 
much from the standpoint of a negative conception of the func- 
tion of private ethics and law. Both ethics and law have a posi- 
tive function which must be reckoned with in discussing their 
relations. 

The Philosophical Aspect of Education. By H, H. Horne. 
The natural and social sciences to which education stands re- 
lated, give us the empirical conception of education with which 
the philosophical discussion of education must begin. Man, the 
being to be educated, is an animal, has a body, is social by con- 
stitution, and has a mind. Hence biology, physiology, sociology, 
and psychology, all contribute to the theory of education its fun- 
damental presuppositions. Biology adds the conception of ad- 
justment; physiology, the conception of the development of the 
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body; sociology, the conception of the environment to which 
education adjusts man ; and psychology, the conception of the 
development of the mind. Putting these conceptions together, 
we reach the following definition : Education is the superior ad- 
justment of a man through development of mind and body to his 
social environment. 

Here philosophy begins with its two questions : (1) What is 
education from the philosophical point of view ? and (2) What are 
the philosophical implications of education ? From the philosoph- 
ical point of view, education is a world-process and a time-proc- 
ess. All the experiences of life go into the education of man ; 
they fulfill their purpose in bringing man through education into 
the largest appreciation of the whole reality. And this process 
goes on in time as its logical condition. So significant a tem- 
poral process is human education that we look with confidence 
to its philosophical implications. Education, seizing upon mind 
as the final reality, developing mind from less to more, and find- 
ing man alone subject to this educational development of mind 
because of his high degree of self-activity, raises the presumption 
that man is the highest manifestation in the temporal process of 
a reality that is mental, actual, and self-active, viz., God. Again, 
education being due to man's own energizing effort; the educa- 
tional result being proportionate to the amount of mental effort 
put forth, and education being the means whereby man becomes 
what he is intended by nature to be, leads to the necessary im- 
plication that man has freedom, viz., the ability to realize in some 
measure through effort his own selected ends. Finally, educa- 
tion, being never actually completed, and man's nature being full 
of infinite potentiality, suggests that in a rational universe man 
must have an infinite life in which to realize his destiny. Edu- 
cation philosophically implies that the origin of man is God, his 
nature is freedom, and his destiny immortality. 

An Examination of Hoffding's Theory of Religion. By F. C. 

French. 

In his recent work on the Philosophy of Religion, Professor 
Hoffding maintains the thesis that the essence of religion is a 
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belief in the persistence of value (ein Glaube an die Erhaltung 
des Wertes). This oft-repeated formula leaves the character of 
the value undetermined. In the course of the exposition, we find 
religious values differentiated from others in two ways, (i) It is 
belief in the persistence of the highest values which constitutes 
religion — not the highest in any absolute sense, but simply the 
highest for us. This is perhaps why Hoffding does not use 
the term ' highest ' in his formal statement of the principle. " The 
values," he says, "in whose persistence man believes, will be 
those which are to him the highest." (2) Religious values 
themselves are derivative or secondary. It is our interest in 
the fate of our direct or primary values in the struggle for ex- 
istence that constitutes the distinctively religious feeling. This 
feeling is determined by our belief in the relation of value to 
reality. 

The following suggestions of criticism are offered : (1) Hoffding 
says he uses the phrase persistence or conservation of value in 
close analogy with the conservation of energy. The analogy is 
helped by the existence of potential values, and by the transfor- 
mation of values (e. g., a value at first mediate often becomes 
in time immediate) ; but it breaks down altogether when we come 
to the quantitative aspect so important in the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy. The notion of a quantum of value in the 
universe and its permanent conservation is wholly elusive. (2) 
Is there anything distinctive of religion in the principle of the 
conservation of value? Does not all intelligent effort in what- 
ever sphere imply a faith in the continuance of values ? (3) 
Even if an element in all religion, can this principle be the essence 
of religion ? Faith in the persistence of value may be an effect 
of religion, but not religion itself. (4) The theory fails utterly 
to account for the moral force characteristic of the active types 
of religion. (5) On this theory, religion offers no criteria for the 
relative worth of our several types of value. It loses all prac- 
tical import and becomes a merely subjective attitude of the 
aesthetic type. It is a preeminent merit in Hoffding' s work that 
he has sought the ideal essence of religion, not a mere abstract 
essence, as, e. g., Herbert Spencer has done. 
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Prolegomena to the Argument for the Being of God. By 

George Trumbull Ladd. 

Recent researches in anthropology, psychology, sociology, 
comparative religion, and philosophy, have been preparing the 
way for a reconstruction, consistent with the discoveries of these 
sciences and the tendencies of modern thinking, of the argument 
for the Being of God. The paper treated of these results as 
prolegomena to this argument. The results include certain im- 
portant truths arising in three fields of investigation : (1) The 
history of man's religious development ; (2) the nature of man's 
religious being — the soul as religious, and (3) philosophical 
tenets and attitudes toward reality and human experience. 

1 . The universality of religion is now a demonstrated fact ; 
and none of the several forms, such as totemism, fetichism, 
magic, nature worship, ancestor worship, or any non-religious 
experiences or institutions, can be said to have been its sole 
original form. 

2. Psychology, so far as it can be prevented from falling into 
the mistakes of anthropology, shows that the entire soul of man 
is concerned in, and constitutionally committed to, religion. The 
conception of God which has a preferred claim, so to say, to 
reality is the conception — if such a one can be framed — which 
will satisfy all the demands of the soul of man in its historical 
development. 

3. Among the more important philosophical problems that 
have a bearing upon the argument for the Being of God, stands 
the problem of knowledge. While the very life and improve- 
ment of religion require doubt and inquiry, dogmatic agnosticism 
is the deadliest foe to a rational faith in God. A certain theory 
of reality, or attitude toward the World-All, is a scarcely less 
important item for consideration among the philosophical prole- 
gomena to the argument for the Being of God. This world-view 
may be called that of a spiritual monism. But, finally, equally 
important is the cultivation of comprehensive and profound ideas of 
value, and of refined and noble ethical and aesthetical sentiments. 

The so-called arguments for the Being of God are in constant 
need of restatement. Every age must make them its own, by 
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making them over anew. For in God man seeks to find the 
ultimate explanation and complete satisfaction of total experience. 

Discussion on the Subject : What Should be our Attitude as 
Teachers of Philosophy toward Religion ? 

By Dickinson S. Miller. 

Students come to the teachers of philosophy with the hope of 
satisfaction in regard to those beliefs which religious feeling im- 
plies. But philosophy, so far as it is controversial and analytic, 
is ill qualified to impart to ordinary minds a sense of the reality 
of the object of religion. But if it undertakes to make religion 
intelligible, philosophy must impart this sense. Let us then keep 
a place in our instruction for the exposition of those grounds of 
worship which are beyond controversy and beyond the need of 
metaphysical analysis : first, man's unquestioned relation to the 
sum and system of natural things ; second, the relation of the 
individual self to those secret inward forces, not wholly within 
his voluntary grasp, which make for the ideal and whose aid may 
be had for the seeking. Each teacher of philosophy may prop- 
erly make much of his disputable speculations ; but all alike may 
point out the common and indisputable basis that exists for some 
of the chief elements of religion. 

By Josiah Royce. 

The proper attitude of the teacher of philosophy towards religion 
depends for justification and definition on two or three very simple 
principles, (i) Religion, in its higher sense, i. e., the conscious- 
ness of practical relations to a real, but unseen, spiritual universe, 
whose authority, as furnishing' the rule for conduct, is concejyed 
as absolute and whose worth and dignity are recognized as 
supreme, is the most important business of the human being. 

(2) Religion, in proportion to its importance, characteristically 
appears among the worst managed of humanity's undertakings. 

(3) The task of improving the conduct of religion is so complex 
and difficult as to demand a very great and varied division of 
labor. In this division the special function of the philosopher is 
to contribute two things : (a) clearness of thought about reli- 
gious issues, and (&) a judicial spirit in the comparison, the his- 
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torical estimate, and the formation of religious opinions. The 
consequences for the teacher of philosophy are then the follow- 
ing: (i) In appealing to elementary students he must begin by 
cultivating in them the judicial rather than the merely dogmatic 
attitude towards religious problems, a thing which can best be 
done by a teaching of the history of thought. (2) In guiding 
his more advanced students, he should seek to help each indi- 
vidually to become clearer in mind as to what his own personal 
religious interests and problems mean. (3) He should help them 
to profit by one another's religious doubts, strivings, experiences, 
etc., he himself playing the part of mediator rather than that of 
appellate judge. (4) In relation to the outside public, his atti- 
tude should be at once frank and conciliatory, judicially critical 
and reverently earnest, free alike from dogmatic presumption and 
from indifference. (5) It is an advantage under existing condi- 
tions, if the philosophical teacher can conscientiously avoid all 
connection with any sect or form of the visible church. He can 
so better devote himself to his proper business and avoid com- 
promising the judicial spirit in himself and in the eyes of his 
students. 

(President Francis L. Patton and Dr. William T. Harris also 
took part in this Discussion.) 

The five following papers were read at the Joint Session with 
the American Psychological Association. 

The Position of Psychology in the System of Knowledge. By 
Hugo Munsterberg. (This paper appears in full in the Har- 
vard Psychological Studies, Vol.1. Macmillan, 1903.) 

Psychological Method in Ethics. By John Dewey. 

It is commonly agreed that philosophy deals primarily with 
values, the sciences with facts. Hence psychology, a sci- 
ence of facts, is thought to have no essential bearing on ethics, 
a branch of philosophy concerned with a particular sphere 
of value. We may accept the distinction, and yet maintain 
that psychology furnishes an indispensable phase of method 
in ethics. (1) While affairs of conduct are matters of value, and 
of functions and attitudes, not of mere presentations, nevertheless, 
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every such conduct-value has its signature and correspondent in 
the immediate data of presentation. (2) The psychologist can 
study the particular conditions in the stream of presentations of 
that particular content which represents the having of a moral 
value, and he can trace the influence, in the way of stimulation 
and inhibition, which such content exercises upon further presen- 
tations in the stream. (3) It is practically impossible to see how 
any control of the interpretation to be justly given to the cate- 
gory, say, of ' ideal ' can be secured without recourse to just 
such a device as this. Psychology can study in a definite and 
analytic way the meaning of a value as determined by the posi- 
tion which the conscious presentation corresponding to it occu- 
pies in the stream of conscious states. (4) It is clear that the use 
of psychology in this way is formal rather than material. But it 
is not merely formal. Knowledge of the specific conditions of 
origin and career to which the candidate for ideal value must 
submit enables us to delineate the main features of anything 
which has legitimate claim to be considered as end or ideal. 
Philosophy has too largely assumed that it is its task to prove 
the existence of ethical values, either at large or in more special 
forms. Ultimately, however, ethics would seem to be a science 
of experience in so far as experience is possessed of values of a 
certain sort ; and the business of ethics is to render interpreta- 
tion, discussion, criticism, and definition in this field as controlled, 
orderly, and intelligible as is possible. Viewed in this way, psy- 
chology is not merely an incidental auxiliary, but an indispen- 
sable instrumentality, because such interpretation and definition 
depends upon power to state the value in question in terms of the 
position it occupies within experience. 

Critique of Psycho-physical Parallelism. By George Trum- 
bull Ladd. 

In opposition to all forms of the current hypothesis of so-called 
'psycho-physical parallelism,' the paper made the following 
points : (1) All the data for any theory as to the relations of 
body and mind originate within the unity of the ' stream of 
consciousness.' The connections between the different items or 
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' moments ' of this stream are not merely those of sequence in 
time ; but they also have the appearance of dynamical con- 
nections. (2) Just as apparent as the fact of this unity, is the fact 
of a certain diremption accomplished by the activity of discrim- 
inating consciousness. Some of the psychoses are ascribed to 
the Ego as their subject, and others are more definitely localized 
in the organism. (3) These two classes of experiences are now 
inevitably regarded by the natural ' ontological consciousness ' 
in terms of the interaction of body and mind. (4) So true and 
inevitable is all this, that the very conceptions ' cause,' ' causal 
relations,' ' causal influence,' etc., originate and receive their 
chief validation from this experience ; and without it, no question 
as to the relations in reality of body and mind could ever arise. 
(5) Judged from the point of view of experience, the figure of 
speech involved in the term ' psycho-physical parallelism ' is 
both inadequate and misleading; it is inadequate, because it 
utterly fails to emphasize the complicated network of interrela- 
tions of which we have an indubitable experience ; and it is mis- 
leading, because it neglects the dynamical character of the inter- 
relations. (6) These defects are emphasized anew, when the 
theory becomes metaphysical and strives to state itself in terms 
of the ' ontological consciousness.' (7) For purposes of psy- 
chological science, it is the business of the investigator, assuming 
the standpoint of the natural dualistic hypothesis, to discover 
the precise nature and empirical formulae of the interrelations. 
But, finally, (8) philosophy is not satisfied to leave the subject in 
this shape ; it seeks a 'uniting bond' for these and for all other 
dynamical connections of our experience. This bond it must 
find in the Being of the Cosmos, whose being man, with the 
totality of his nature, shares. 

The Theory of Energetics in its Philosophical Bearings. By 

John Grier Hibben. 

The claims of the Energetiker, as expressed by Ostwald in his 
Naturphilosophie, may be summarized as follows. 

The most universal scientific concept is that of energy. All 
other concepts are derived from it. Energy is defined in terms 
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of work, as the result of work, or that which may be transformed 
into work. Thus substance and cause may be expressed in 
terms of energy. Matter may be expressed in terms of form- 
energy and volume-energy. The transition from physical to 
psychical phenomena becomes immensely simplified, for it is 
possible to conceive of a psychical energy as transformed physical 
energy m6re readily than we can coordinate matter and mind. 
This general position is fortified by three analogies : 

1. As a transition is effected from physical to nervous energy, 
so also is there a passage from nervous to psychical energy. 

2. As only a few crystals under pressure manifest electrical 
phenomena, so only the central energy of the brain is accompa- 
nied by consciousness. 

3. As a storage-battery produces energy out of all proportion 
to the liberating cause, so also the centrally stored energy. 

In criticism, the following theses were discussed : 

1. Its mathematical presuppositions and processes are precari- 
ously uncertain, as indicated by Boltzmann and. Planck. 

2. The mechanical, or dynamical, expression of any physical 
system does not purport to give an exposition of the essential 
reality of the phenomena it describes. 

3. The correlation of the forms of physical energy expresses 
a quantitative equivalence. The attempted correlation of 
nervous and the so-called psychical energy is distinctively 
qualitative. 

4. The definition of energy in terms of */£MV 2 represents its 
essence under space and time conditions. Mental phenomena 
cannot be brought under such categories. 

5. Psychical energy is either the same in kind as nervous 
energy, or it is not. If it is, it must be a disguised form of mass 
and velocity relations. If it is not, it lies outside the initial con- 
cept of energy altogether. 

6. The physical world is characterized by decrease of energy 
and increase of entropy. The reverse is true of the world of 
thought. 

7. The concept of energy is not a ' form ' of the mind in a 
Kantian sense, as Ostwald maintains. 
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8. Ostwald affirms that ' the continuity of experiences in one 
brain, or in one mind ' constitutes the consciousness of personal 
identity. If this continuity is maintained by the brain as an 
organ of physical energy, it fails to account for the resulting con- 
tinuity of consciousness. If it is maintained by the subjective 
thought center, this transcends the function of the fundamental 
concept of energy. 

The Status of the Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. 
On Mechanical Explanation. By Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

The ' mechanical ideal ' is more eagerly disputed about than 
carefully defined : its implied meaning varies with the interests 
of the disputants. If the biologist regards himself as offering a 
mechanical explanation of organic life in so far as he succeeds in 
describing its phenomena in physico-chemical terms, the chem- 
ist and the physicist may still feel the need of a mechanical ex- 
planation of their own sciences. This confusion of images may 
be removed, if we consider one science to be mechanical with re- 
spect to another, in so far as it approaches more nearly to a cer- 
tain traditional science which has received the name of mechanics. 
The mechanical ideal then means the reduction of all sciences to 
that of mechanics. 

Now sciences are best differentiated in terms of their ' dimen- 
sions.' Mechanics may be defined as the science whose dimen- 
sions are mass, space, and time. To ' reduce ' a science of a 
greater number of dimensions to that of mechanics is to show 
that the dimensions in excess of mass, space, and time may be 
expressed as functions of these three. There is a long history 
of efforts at such reduction. One of the most effective instru- 
ments employed is the conception of concealed mass-motion : e.g., 
the dimension ' temperature ' is eliminated when it is expressed as a 
function of mass-velocities. 

If we ask : On what grounds rests the ideal of making mass, 
space, and time the dimensions of nature ? the answer must be that 
it rests on none but experimental grounds. For, while it follows 
from the meaning of explanation that it can be offered only in 
connection with a ' determinate ' system, we are unable to deduce 
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from the notion of determinateness either the number or the kind 
of the determinants. Consequently, we cannot deduce the neces- 
sary dimensions of such a system. 

With the admission of its empirical character, the mechanical 
ideal loses its direct interest for the philosopher. He may still, 
however, see in this ideal the imperfect expression of a deeper 
motive. Considering the historical material more carefully, we 
find that the real interest of science is not in the goal of reduction, 
but in the process of reduction. For example, there is a fairly 
continuous history of attempts to reduce the dimensions of the 
science of mechanics itself to those of kinematics or even of geom- 
etry. The mechanical ideal is properly neither mechanical nor 
an ideal : it is simply the recognized principle that explanation 
means the simplest possible description of the phenomena explained. 
Our systematic study permits us to define the meaning of ' sim- 
plest': that description is the simpler that can be effected in the 
fewer terms or dimensions. As for the definition of ' possible ' 
in this connection, together with the allied question of the limit of 
reduction, their discussion is beyond the reach of the paper. 

We see, then, that the so-called mechanical ideal, supposed to 
stand for a goal, raises only a question of fact whose decision 
there is little interest in anticipating ; its underlying motive raises 
a question of meaning whose recognition is of some importance. 

The Empirical View of Causation. By Brother Chrysostom. 

The empirical theory of causation is commonly accredited to 
Hume and Mill, but may be traced through Locke to Bacon. 
The views of these men have exercised so great an influence that 
we are impelled to look for the elements of truth in their theory. 
We have three questions: (1) What foundation has the theory 
of causality in sense-experience ? This leads to criticism of Hume. 
(2) How can we account for the necessary connection between 
cause and effect ? This involves examination of Mill. (3) What 
justification is there for the class of judgments which Kant named 
synthetic a priori, citing the principle of causality as an example ? 

Consulting experience, we find that we apply the term cause 
wherever we perceive an unmistakable sign of action. In so far 
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as we are active, we find in ourselves the origin of the idea of 
cause. There has been too pronounced a tendency to look upon 
willing as the sole type of human activity. Hence the objection 
that the application of the term cause to external reality is an- 
thropomorphism. The remedy is found in shunning this exclu- 
sive attention to will and giving equal importance to thinking. 
To the objection that we perceive our acts of thinking and will- 
ing, but not the power that produces them, we may reply that 
the change rests upon a failure to distinguish between immanent 
and transient (' transeunt ') action. Since the former, when viewed 
in the concrete, is nothing but the subject acting upon itself, 
whoever sees the act, sees the subject in the process of producing 
it. The subject which acts, moves, or does something, is the 
cause ; that which is done is the effect. The principle of causality 
may be formulated in these terms : Every activity demands a sub- 
ject ; and since this principle is necessary and universal, so also 
is the principle of causality. 

In the case of transient action, it may be difficult at first to 
find in the so-called effect any trace of the active force to which 
it owes its existence. But this effect had a beginning ; it passed 
from non-being to being, a passage impossible without the exer- 
cise of active force. 

The processes involved in developing the idea of cause in gen- 
eral are as follows: (1) Consciousness tells us that we are efficient 
causes of our thoughts and desires. (2) It informs us that we often 
control our bodily members. (3) By induction we can be certain 
that other bodies act on us. (4) By analogy we infer that other 
bodies act upon one another. This mutual interaction is a neces- 
sary assumption in all the natural and experimental sciences. 

The Dogma of Ex Nihilo Nihil Fit. By Edward Gleason 

Spaulding. 

Does consciousness possess attributes which render possible an 
experimental confirmation of the dogma ex nihilo nihil fit, nihil 
fit ad nihilum ? If not, is the ' self-evidence ' of the principle suf- 
ficient ground for its application, and could this dogmatic pro- 
cedure be justified further by any increased usefulness resulting, 
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and recognition, therefore, be given to another determinant in 
scientific method than that of ' absolute truth,' viz., utility ? 
Finally, are there different kinds of dogma ? 

Examination of the development of the law of the conservation 
of energy shows, as ultimate characteristics of physical things 
which render an experimental confirmation possible here : (i) 
spatiality, and (2) the seemingly reversible change into each other 
of qualitatively different phenomena, e. g., heat and motion. If 
motion be primarily selected as ' work,' and a constant quantita- 
tive proportion shown to exist between it and other phenomena, 
e. g., heat, position, then the application of ex nihilo, etc., is on 
an experimental basis, and the origin of the definition of energy 
as ' the power of doing work ' possibly explained. However, 
because it is impossible to get beyond these qualitatively different 
yet quantitative phenomena, and to establish anything more than 
proportion between them, the validity of ex nihilo, etc., here is not 
strictly proven. The law of the conservation of energy is there- 
fore based on an assumptio non probata. 

In ' energetics ' the dogma is applied, first, to the ' exten- 
sity' factor, e. g., mass, etc., second, to the 'potential differ- 
ence ' ; one, when ' uncompensated,' rises as much as another 
falls, but the qualities of each species of energy appear ex nihilo 
and disappear ad nihilum. 

Consciousness is not spatial, therefore cannot be measured by 
itself, nor are its events ' reversible.' Consequently, there is no 
experimental basis for ex nihilo, etc. Nevertheless, the so-called 
' self-evidence ' of this seems to some to demand its applica- 
tion. Self-evidence is belief, inability to conceive the opposite, 
congenital dogmatism as opposed to critical. This forced appli- 
cation leads necessarily either to the acceptance of the contra- 
dictio in adjecto of ' unconscious consciousness ' or of a mate- 
rialism of energy. Nor can this contradiction be avoided by 
making unconscious consciousness 'potential consciousness,' 
analogous to ' potential ' energy in physics ; for in the latter 
case something, viz., position, etc., is given, in the former nothing. 
Nor is the dogmatic application justified by the utilitarian prin- 
ciple. 
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Therefore, retaining the dualistic position, we must conclude 
that conscious states arise like qualities ex nihilo and disappear 
ad nihilum ; that transformation, causality, and conservation, 
which are interdependent in physics, are not present here. 

The Functional Theory of Psycho-physical Parallelism. By 

H. Heath Bawden. 

i. By ' function ' is meant orderly, continuous activity with 
reference to an end. But all activity consists simply of changes 
in structure. Hence the only significance of function over and 
above mere structure must lie in the end subserved. Function 
is the meaning of structure as expressed in its activity. But end 
or meaning, in its only legitimate sense, has reference to a con- 
scious content. Hence the psychical is, in some sense, the 
functioning of physical structure, for the function of the body is 
the orderly, continuous activity of the body, and in mind only 
can we find the end or meaning of this activity. Mind equals the 
meaning of the activities of the organism, it being understood 
that the organism cannot, in strictness, be separated in any hard 
and fast way from the rest of the universe. In this sense, it is 
not so startling as it seems, to say that the brain is conscious, 
that matter thinks, that mind simply represents the totality of 
the functioning of the body. A better form of statement, how- 
ever, would be to say that the psychical and the physical are 
constituent and correlative functions within experience. 

2. The term ' mental activity ' is ambiguous. The demands 
of philosophic unity lead us to assume the existence of only one 
reality, with one process, its activity. From this standpoint, the 
concepts both of mind and of matter require revision. Matter is 
not lump stuff; it is energy, motion, activity. But this describes 
mind also, as experienced in will. Hence we are forced to some 
functional view of these two concepts, which interprets them, not 
in ontological or existential, but in teleological or methodological 
terms. Regarded in this way, the psychical appears as the 
meaning of the physical. 

3. If the foregoing criticisms are true, then the term ' uncon- 
scious mental states ' also is a confusion of two concepts which 
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methodological considerations would lead us to keep distinct. 
The phrase ' unconscious mental states ' is a contradiction in 
terms. Yet the distinction between the psychical and the physi- 
cal is no less real because it is a functional distinction. 

4. In conclusion, it is pointed out that the tendency of scien- 
tific procedure is to ignore the metaphysical implications of the 
postulate of parallelism, and to explain the whole phenomenal 
universe in terms of a ' psychophysical ' causation and evolution. 
In this attitude, science is implicitly proceeding upon the basis of 
a functional interpretation of mind and matter. This is shown in 
terms of a discussion of Professor Baldwin's recent book Develop- 
ment and Evolution. 

Personal Idealism. By W. Caldwell. 

A critical estimate of the volume of Oxford essays on " Per- 
sonal Idealism," edited by Henry Sturt. There is an inequality in 
the treatment of the subject by different essayists, some seem- 
ing to allow of a continuity between the older and the newer 
forms of idealism and others ignoring it. Some of the essays 
(like that of Stout) open up a line of valuable fact and argumen- 
tation, and others, like that of Rashdall and that of the editor, are 
in accordance with the professed spirit of the volume, but others 
establish little that is really new. Others, again, exaggerate the 
pragmatic conception of philosophy, and ignore the question of 
its presuppositions and its relation to the older idealism. The 
book, in short, suffers a good deal from its lack of unity, and from 
the overstatement of some of its more or less irresponsible 
writers. 
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